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Donnelly was a typical nineteenth-century re-
former, advocating1 always reform only through
the ballot-box, and reform measures which a few
decades later seemed innocuous enough. In his
day, however, these reforms were looked upon
as thoroughly radical. He was denounced as a
"visionary" and the very "prince of cranks."
His disregard of the conventional extended be-
yond the realm of politics and literature to his
personal habits and beliefs. Surrounded by be-
whiskered Populists, he was as smooth-shaven
as a monk. Born into the Catholic Church, he
ever failed to embrace that faith, and in his de-
clining years he lent a receptive ear to spiritual-
ism. Left a widower in his sixties, he took to
himself a bride of twenty-one. Nevertheless, in
spite of his peculiarities he enjoyed great per-
sonal popularity. His unfailing wit and humor
made him a favorite as an orator. Let it be noised
about that Donnelly was to make a speech in the
legislature, and the galleries would be packed.
His hospitality was unbounded, and in his well-
appointed home at Nininger he was the friendly
host of many prominent visitors. He was be-
loved by his neighbors, and by them he was rare-
ly deserted, even at the polls. As a husband and
father he possessed those homely virtues which
Americans have ever esteemed highly.

[The Donnelly Papers, including numerous MSS.,
letter-books, and scrap-books, are in the possession of
the Minn. Hist. Soc., and are there available for use.
E. W. Fish, Donnelliana: an Appendix to "Casals
Column" Excerpts from the Wit, Wisdom, Poetry and
Eloquence of Ignatius Donnelly (1892), is about what
its title would indicate. A preliminary survey of Don-
nelly's life has been made by J. D. Hicks, "The Politi-
cal Career of Ignatius Donnelly,1* in the Miss. Valley
Hist. Rev., VIII (1921), 80-132, from which the fore-
going summary has been made; this article was re-
viewed in Minn. Hist. Bull., IV (1922), 157. See also
list of biographical sketches in Minn. Hist. Soc. Colls.,
XIV (1912), 182; R. S. Saby, "R. R. Legislation in
Minn." and H. A. Castle. "Reminiscences of Minn.
Politics" in Minn. Hist. Soc. Colls., vol. XV (1915) ;
W. W. Folwell, A Hist, of Minn. (4 vols., 1921); obitu-
aries in newspapers of Jan. 2, 1901. The quarrel with
Washburne is covered in Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2
Sess.; pp. 2,355 ff-]                                      J.D.H.

DONOGHUE, JOHN (i853-July i, 1903),
sculptor, was born in Chicago of parents who
had come from western Ireland. As a youth he
was clerk in the Recorder's office until a change
of administration forced him out In 1875 ne en-
tered the Chicago Academy of Design where he
won a scholarship with a bust of a Vestal virgin.
After two years he was enabled to go to Paris
where he studied under Jouffroy at the ficole des
Beaux-Arts and in 1880 exhibited at the Salon
a plaster bust, "Phaedra." The following year he
returned to America. He held an exhibition in
Horticultural Hall, Boston, and in that city he
made his "Boxer," using as a model John L. Sul-
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livan, whom he considerably idealized. After
reaching Chicago he gained a certain fame from
Oscar Wilde's praises, which were also instru-
mental in enabling him to return to Paris in 1882
or 1883. This time he was under Falguiere. To
the Salon of 1884 he sent a bronze bas-relief of
a seraph, made in Rome. In Rome, likewise, he
modeled his best-known work, ''Young Sophokles
leading the chorus of victory after the battle of
Salamis" (1885), a statue suggested by his read-
ing of Plumptre. Of classical statues produced by
Americans, it is perhaps the most freshly in-
spired and pleasing. It was exhibited in the
London Royal Academy in 1890. Shortly after
the "Young Sophokles" carne the "Hunting
Nymph," exhibited at the Salon of 1887. To this
time also belong some portraits and a statuette,
"Hannibal." He returned to America again and
to Boston where he did some portrait work. The
public library there preserves two bronze busts
by him: "Hugh O'Brien" (1888), and "J. B.
O'Reilly" (1897). In the late eighties or early
nineties he spent about two years in London, ex-
hibiting at the Royal Academy in 1890, besides
the "Young Sophokles," a bust of Mrs. Ronalds.
He then again went to Rome where he modeled
for the Chicago World's Fair a colossal figure
called "The Spirit," inspired by Milton. It was
so large that he used as a studio the baths of Dio-
cletian. The statue never reached its destination,
however. Half of it reached Brooklyn, when the
sculptor's funds gave out; this half was finally
destroyed and the part left in Rome disappeared.
It is said that the Chicago Exposition officials
had refused the statue for fear that winds from
Lake Michigan might overturn it. It was one of
Donoghue's major attempts and its fate was a
grievous disappointment to him. He was, how-
ever, represented at the Chicago Exposition by
the "Young Sophokles," the "Hunting Nymph,"
and "Kypris." The last-named had figured in
the Salon of 1892. Donoghue worked for a time
for New York architects in the ornamentation of
buildings. The "St Paul" of the Library of Con-
gress and the "St. Louis of France" for the Ap-
pellate Court Building, New York, are due to
him. Another recorded work is called "Egyp-
tian Ibis." A second bitter disappointment came
when his design for a McKinley memorial for
Philadelphia was refused on account of expense.
As a sculptor Donoghue showed much prom-
ise though he never reached the first rank. He is
now remembered chiefly for his "Young Sopho-
kles." As a man he was tall and handsome, by
nature reticent, generous to the point of fre-
quently impoverishing himself, witty, and most
winning of manner. Though naturally unaffect-
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